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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
TEACHING. 

Below the idiosyncrasies of English grammar lie the features 
common to all grammar. To study English grammar as Eng- 
lish grammar is certainly preferable to studying it as Latin 
grammar, but neither method absolves from the necessity of 
studying it primarily and fundamentally as grammar. The basic 
conceptions of grammar, as distinguished from those of mathe- 
matics, say, or of geology, must underlie and condition all 
intelligent study of the grammar of any particular language. 

These basic conceptions may easily be reduced to two: (i) 
the nature of language and (2) the structure of language forms. 
From these all other grammatical conceptions are derived. Few 
treatises on the grammar of any language state explicitly their 
underlying theories upon these two essential points, and no 
judicious teacher would for a moment entertain the idea of 
doing so. But without explicit statement both teacher and 
text-book continually convey to the mind even of the dullest 
pupil some notion, perhaps rather some half-conscious image, of 
the essential nature of language itself, and of its various struc- 
tural forms. A definition of conjunction or of preposition, a 
rule for the agreement of subject and predicate, an explanation 
of the classification of nouns — all are capable of suggesting 
such images, not solely or even necessarily by their obvious con- 
tent, but by what some are pleased to call their "mere phrasing." 
How potent a factor this "mere phrasing" may be in the forma- 
tion of primary conceptions in grammar can be fully appreciated 
only by those who are able to recall with vividness the mental 
pictures suggested by their earliest studies in this subject. 

To the writer, for instance, the word "language" always 
gave rise to the mental image of neat piles of counters or coins, 
variously stamped, ready to be looked over, chosen from, and 
arranged in certain patterns to make sentences. This image 
persisted dimly for years after the exact forms of statement 
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which had suggested it were forgotten. But turning back 
to the Language Primer first studied, the sources whence this 
picture was derived become apparent. The Primer said, of 
course, that "language is a medium of expression" and that 
"a sentence is a form of words that expresses a complete 
thought;" but these abstractions passed meaninglessly through 
the childish mind, while the concrete images corresponding to 
these further statements made a lasting impression: "Each 
word has its own meaning, stamped upon it by custom," and 
" Language is made up of words combined according to the 
rules of grammar." 

Different, though parallel, mental pictures were recalled by a 
class of college juniors and seniors in answer to the question : 
"What image stood for the sentence in your mind when you 
first studied grammar in school? What did you then think a 
sentence was for ? " 

To avoid preconceptions, no explanation of these questions 
or of the occasion for asking them was given. Some students 
were, of course, conscious of no definite image. Others saw the 
sentence always in terms of the formal diagram they had been 
taught to use. The remaining answers are represented by those 
quoted below :* 

"Unconsciously I always saw a sentence in the form of a train of cars, 
such as my little brother played with at the time when I began to study 
grammar. I never thought a sentence was for anything but to study." 

" I always thought of a sentence as made up of square wooden blocks, 
strung along in a line. It seemed to me I could never get the edges to fit 
exactly. Its use, according to rule, was to state a fact; but this phrase had 
no meaning to us, for our favorite example was 'The cat and her kittens' 
and when this failed to satisfy, we gave ' The hen and her chickens.'" 

"The noun in the subject was always a big blue bead, the principal 
verb a big red one. The other words were smaller beads of different colors, 
some of the adjectives following and some preceding the noun, the adverbs, 
and adverbial phrases somewhere near the verb. Sometimes I thought of 
this string of beads as coming out of my mouth, but that never seemed really 
true." 

1 A similar inquiry was made several years ago by Professor F. N. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan, and the answers presented in a paper entitled "The Figura- 
tive Element in the Terminology of English Grammar." 
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"A sentence looked to me' like squares ruled off on paper and fitted 
together somehow — always in a different pattern, it seemed. I saw no 
use for it as I saw no use for grammar at all. A sentence was as much a 
thing by itself and as isolated from everything else as a puzzle put on the 
blackboard for me to solve would have been. It was built up by somebody 
just as a block-house might have been — for no purpose but to pull it down 
again." 

" The teacher used to have us make sentences, one containing an abstract 
noun, one a proper noun, etc. I used to build them like card-houses, and 
thought of them as something of that sort. The only thing I ever thought 
they were for was to put together and tear down again in studying grammar." 

"A sentence in grammar looked to me when I was a child as it does now 
— like a square of crazy patchwork. I don't, however, think of a real sen- 
tence in this way — one that comes in my reading, I mean." 

" A sentence wasn't anything to me, as a child. It couldn't look like 
anything, because it really wasn't anything but a word used in a grammar. 
I thought the book had made it up. But I remember when we analyzed 
sentences I always thought of the way my ' dissected maps ' at home fell to 
pieces if you tried to take them up." 

Trivial enough are these images, but perhaps not wholly 
unsuggestive of the ideas of sentence-structure, hence of lan- 
guage-structure in general, derived by these young students of 
grammar. It is apparent, first of all, that the sentence, which 
we are fond of calling " the unit of language," was hot to these 
students, so far as we may judge from their statements, a 
"medium of expression" or a "means of communication" at 
all. Doubtless it was so named by every grammar studied; but, 
once named, was straightway treated, not with apparent refer- 
ence to its function in transmitting thought, but exclusively in 
terms of its form, as a collocation of words. This latter concep- 
tion has no obvious relation to the former and is much more 
readily intelligible to the child's mind. He has many analogies 
at hand — the string of beads, the train of cars, the heap of 
coins, the block of pieces in crazy patchwork, the card-house, 
the dissected map. These are all wholes made up of separate 
things put together in a certain way. Hence a similar concep- 
tion of sentence-structure is easily grasped, once it is suggested 
to the child's mind in any concrete fashion. 

And such suggestion, it must be admitted, is seldom wanting. 
Glance over the introductory pages of almost any standard text- 
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book of English grammar, and one finds them fairly bristling 
with implications of the e pluribus unum theory of language- 
structure. One of the most widely popular manuals, Whitney's 
Essentials of English. Grammar, is perhaps the most explicit in its 
suggestions of this conception. Note the following quotations, 
all taken from the second chapter, defining the parts of speech: 

" Our language, like every other, is made up of words." 

" Shine, move, twinkle .... are not names : they are words which we 
put with names .... to state or declare something," etc. 

" This name, ' part of speech,' given to a word, plainly implies that there 
is something incomplete about it ; that it is not a whole, but must be joined 
with other ' parts ' in order to make a whole, in order to be speech. That is 
in fact the case ; and the whole which these parts make up is called the 
sentence." 

" For a sentence there must be, not only words of more than one kind, but 
words of certain kinds, fitted together in certain ways." 

" We cannot .... make a complete sentence without joining together a 
subject and a predicate." 

" [A noun] can be put along with a verb to make an assertion." 

" Some verbs are very rarely used alone as predicate, but are made com- 
plete predicates by other words added to them." 

" The word the .... can only be used along with a noun as an append- 
age to the noun. Other examples are golden and white; .... each is added 
to a noun .... to describe the thing of which the noun is the name.". 

" . . . . its name, 'adjective,' signifies merely something 'added '— that 
is, added to a noun by way of description." 

"A noun and an adjective joined together will never make a sentence ; 
.... but we can make either an adjective or a noun a part of the assertion 
about a noun or a pronoun, if we join the two together by a verb." 

"A word thus used is called an adverb because it is added to the verb in 
much the same way and for the same purpose as the adjective is added to the 
noun." 

" . . . . The word [preposition] means simply ' placed before ;' and they 
are in fact usually placed before the noun or pronoun which they are to con- 
nect to another word." 

" The other kind of connecting word is called a conjunction; that is, a 
word that 'conjoins' or 'joins together.' 

"Sometimes .... the conjunction does hardly more than add one sen- 
tence on to another." 

"A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences together." 

" [Interjections] are hot parts of the sentence itself ; they are not put 
together with other parts to make up sentences." 
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The words "joined with" "added to," "put with," "put 
together with," or "put along with," "connect together," recur 
continually, bringing inevitably their corresponding images of the 
spatial juxtaposition and the mechanical aggregation of Originally 
separate parts. The article is "an appendage" to the noun. A 
sentence is once explicitly described as consisting of "words of 
certain kinds fitted together in certain ways," while one part of 
speech "must be joined with other 'parts' in order to make a 
whole, in order to be speech." 

It must, indeed, be a pupil more insensitive than are most 
children to visual suggestion who does not derive from expres- 
sions like these a conception of language-structure which is 
purely mechanical. But whence is drawn the notion of language- 
function admitted by the answers transcribed above and only too 
familiar to every observant teacher of grammar? Why should 
the young student never think "a sentence was for anything but 
to study," or unconsciously assume that "the book had made it 
up " ? Why should one writer distinguish so pointedly between 
"a sentence in grammar" and "a real sentence — one that comes 
in my reading, I mean" ? This is negative testimony, to be sure, 
but possibly none the less significant. It would, on the face of 
it, seem to indicate that the all but universal declaration of the 
treatises on grammar, "Language is a medium for the communi- 
cation of thought" — or some equivalent statement — has failed 
of vital contact with the child's mind. But why has it thus 
failed? Because of its abstract formulation, doubtless; but, had 
it been in the minds of the grammarians an active principle, a 
real working hypothesis, would this abstract statement not have 
been supplemented, explained, made concrete in the terms used 
throughout the treatise ? Would it not continually have come 
to light, as does the underlying conception of language-structure, 
not by intent, but unconsciously and of necessity? In that case 
it must have been stamped upon the student's mind, as was the 
parallel conception, becoming to him, not a mere form of words, 
but a living image, a factor to be reckoned with in his thinking. 

It is undoubtedly true that the idea of language as the com- 
munication of thought finally conditions the current definitions 
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and rules in grammar. For instance, the definition of the sen- 
tence twice quoted above yields in last analysis such a philosophy 
as this : "A sentence conveys a thought from the mind of one 
person to that of another. A thought is made up of separate 
parts or elements brought together. One thinks of a thing or 
object in the world, and then of an action, and, putting the two 
thoughts (or parts of thoughts) together, he is able to think a 
whole thought (technically a judgment). So, in order to set up 
this thought in another person's mind, one must add a word 
which represents a thing to one which represents an action, and 
thus he has a whole sentence which represents a complete 
thought." But so far is all this implication in the background 
of the definitions or rules involving it that the sentence easily 
becomes to the pupil an end in itself, made for the sake 
of making it, according to rules which determine how it shall be 
constructed to satisfy tradition or convention, rather than the 
particular need of a specific situation. Seldom does a rule in 
grammar refer directly to the end which the sentence seeks. 
Seldom does a definition recognize this end. To the untrained 
student it may well seem that the sentence, once imprisoned 
between the covers of a grammar, is cut off from the process 
that gave rise to it, the situation which conditioned it, and 
"analyzed" as a dead unmeaning thing, the string of words 
printed across the page, the form qua form. 

Justifiable and inevitable though such an impression may be, 
the keener analyst can perceive the correspondence already 
pointed out between language-structure as inorganic and lan- 
guage-function as that of thought-communication. There is no 
essential inconsistency between these two fundamental concep- 
tions. Provided only thought itself be composite in structure, 
its communicating medium, its linguistic representative, may be 
a patchwork sentence. The condition is, however, we must note, 
denied by real logic and modern psychology. Thought is not 
a heap of shreds and patches, a whole made up of previously 
separate parts, but a single, differentiating organic process. It 
is not the sum of its parts, but their source no less than their 
end. One in its most primitive form, it gives rise to its ele- 
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ments, though never losing its essential unity in them. It 
grows by differentiation, as does a plant or an animal; not by 
aggregation, as do inorganic substances. Thought, in fact, is 
this growth, this movement, not in any sense a substance or a thing. 

Passing from one mind to another it becomes visible, tan- 
gible almost, as language. Language is the tracing of this men- 
tal activity, " representing " it thus in n6 mechanical sense of 
remote correspondence in a different world, but as the same 
activity traversing another medium. It cannot, then, be a dead, 
fixed thing, a form dissociated from its function, but a living pro- 
cess, requiring intelligent scientific observation under normal 
conditions. The day of dried and pressed specimens of lan- 
guage as material for serious study is over. Our profounder 
knowledge of mental phenomena has finally discredited all 
investigation of the phenomena of language on a purely formal 
basis. 

We come, then, face to face with the foundations of English 
grammar. It rests upon some definite conceptions of language- 
function and language-structure, the former ultimately deter- 
mining the latter. The function of language as thought-com- 
munication is a faith all but universally professed, though at 
times it may be with the lips only. There is no such agreement 
as to the structure of language. To some writers it is essentially 
organic, to others inorganic or mechanical ; the difference 
referring directly to different notions of the structure of thought 
itself. One conception of language-structure or the other is, 
however, conveyed by every text-book to its readers and by 
every teacher of grammar to his pupils. It therefore behooves 
the teacher to examine his foundations, to determine with his 
best intelligence their stability, and to upturn them ruthlessly if 
they are, in his judgment, unsound. 

The final test of their soundness and adequacy lies, of course, 
not wholly within the field of grammar itself, as popularly 
understood. The act or process of communication by language 
furnishes the peculiar subject-matter of rhetorical and philo- 
logical, as well as of grammatical, study. It must be investi- 
gated also by workers in the fields of psychology, real logic, 
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aesthetics, and sociology. The conclusions reached in this larger 
and at present more disinterested study are bound to serve as 
touchstones for the fundamental conceptions of grammar. 

When thus tested and thus established, the conceptions 
of the function of language as essentially social and of the 
structure of language as essentially organic should manifest them- 
selves consistently throughout the teaching of English gram- 
mar. How this may be done is, indeed, the present problem. 
To define the parts of speech in terms of sentence-function 
instead of sentence-anatomy, to refer each rule for sentence- 
structure to the process of communication rather than to some 
apparently arbitrary traditional pattern — all this is necessary 
theoretically, but has not yet been practically demonstrated. 
Such demonstration is, however, inevitable, and cannot long be 
delayed. It must be hastened b}' every honest effort to face the 
implications in our present teaching of the subject and bring 
them to the test of our profoundest knowledge of the language- 
process. 

Gertrude Buck. 
Vassar College, 

Department of English. 



